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Japan Gains In New 
Offensive In China 


Hold on Central Part 
of Country by Seizure of 
Important Railroad 


1S THREAT TO SOUTHEASTERN COAST 


Allied Plan to Blast Way into Region 
May Receive Setback as Result 
of New Moves 


It is only natural that the Ameri- 
can people should be more concerned 
with the invasion of Europe than with 
military developments in other the- 
aters of war. Our military strategy 
has been worked out with the ad- 
mitted purpose of knocking Germany 
out of the war first and then turning 
our full might against Japan. How- 
ever important the coming campaigns 
in Europe will be to a United Nations 
victory, that victory will not be com- 
plete until Japan is brought to terms. 

In the Far Eastern theater of war, 
military campaigns of great impor- 
tance are now taking place, not only 
in Burma and India and in the islands 
which serve as approaches to Japan’s 
inner fortress, but campaigns in China 
herself. And it is not too much to say 
that these campaigns are going against 
our allies, the Chinese, and that they 
have now reached a critical stage. 
The Japanese are apparently deter- 
mined to strengthen their position in 
China in order to prepare themselves 
to meet an Allied invasion from the 
sea when Allied forces are ready to 
undertake that task. 


Railroad Seized 


The present campaign in China be- 
gan about a month ago, in the province 
of Honan, in central China, and the 
Japanese have been making steady 
gains with each passing week. Their 
purpose is to weaken the Chinese and 
Perhaps try to force them to surren- 
der before the United States and 


Great Britain can turn their full at- 


tention to helping the hard-pressed 
Chinese. 


The immediate objective of the lat- 
est campaign was to seize the railroad 
Which connects the cities of Peiping, 
in northern China, with Hankow in 
the Honan province. That objective 
was achieved on May 9, when the re- 
Maining Chinese units holding sec- 
tions of the railroad line were sur- 


Now, the seizure of a railroad con- 
necting two remote and unfamiliar 
1 cities may not appear to have 
Much to do with a United Nations vic- 
tory, but this railroad is vital to the 
ese position in China. It. serves 
% a link between North: China, where 
Japan is strongly entrenched, and cen- 
tal China, where her hold is less se- 
tire, It is also vital to further Japa- 
8€ moves against the southern part 
a. é 
importance of this railroad and 
lines of communication within 
is enhanced by the successful 
which the Allies are making in 
theaters. -As Allied naval and 
(Concluded on page 3) 


UNITED AIR LINES 


America awaits the world of tomorrow 





A Time for Service 
By Walter E. Myer 


The summer season which we are now approaching will not be a rest period 
for students, as it often is for many. There is too much to be-done. The 
schools will, indeed, be closed as usual, but war ‘activities of various sorts beckon 
on every hand and the call is so urgent that it cannot be ignored. 

Everyone expects that the war will reach its climax this summer. All that 
has so far been done is in preparation for the mighty effort of the next few 
months. The nation will be put tu the test as it has never been before. These 
are days when no loyal American will fail to do his full duty. There is much 
for you, the students of the nation, to do during the weeks when the schools will 
not be in session; the period which we ordinarily set aside as vacation time. 
Here are a few suggestions: 

The war-supporting activities in which you may have engaged must not be 
allowed to lag after school closes. The paper shortage is as acute as ever, so go 
ahead collecting waste paper. Conserve food. Do not drive a car a mile more 
than is necessary, for gasoline is scarce. Continue your collections for war 
sufferers. Go ahead participating in Red Cross work. Obey air-raid rules, and 
help in every possible way to make every blackout a success. Do not use the 
telephone except when it is necessary, and then be as brief as possible. 

Keep in mind that the labor shortage is really serious. If possible, get a 
job during the summer months. If you work on a farm you will be helping to 
produce food for the emergency. If you can aelp out temporarily as a clerk in 
a store, a waiter in a restaurant, or an assistant in a shop, you will be helping 
to keep the wheels of essential industry going. If you do not obtain a full-time 
job anywhere, you can at least cultivate a victory garden. 

If your parents are employed, you can look after the duties of the home 
and relieve them of work and anxiety. There is a great demand for girls who 
are willing to look after the children of employed mothers. 

Help to keep up the morale of your family and your.neighbors. These are 
very anxious days and it will be well if each one should consciously undertake 
to maintain a cheerful, hopeful atmosphere. When you are not busy with your 
war activities, work ard play as if there was no such thing as war. Above all, 
do not grumble about the sacrifices which all must undergo as an incident of war. 

Watch your health more closely than ever. This means that you must be 
careful of diet, that you must have the right amount of sleep and recreation, and 
that you must avoid exposures. The war is causing a shortage of doctors, nurses, 
and medicine, so by keeping well you will help the nation to get along in spite of 
the shortages. (Concluded on page 5) 


U. S. Prepares For 
Changes After War 


Scientific Advances Made Present 
Opportunities for Future 
Economic Progress 


BUT GREAT PROBLEMS WILL ARISE 


Way Must Be Found to Provide Full 
Employment if Disaster Is to 
Be Prevented 


The same fortnight that brought 
news of the development of synthetic 
quinine by two American chemists also 
told that penicillin is now being pro- 
duced in sufficient quantities for civil- 
ian needs. One thousand hospitals 
will be supplied with the wonder drug 
for distribution. The same fortnight 
also brought news of a new drug, 
called vivicillin, discovered by two Ger- 
man refugee scientists who had been 
making their experiments in England. 

These are but a few of the miracu- 
lous discoveries which medical science 
is making in wartime. Scarcely a 
week passes without bringing news of 
some important development which 
is helping to relieve suffering and cure 
diseases. In earlier wars, disease 
took more lives than were lost on the 
field of battle. The same is true today 
among the Chinese soldiers where 
medical aid is not available (see page 
8). Among our own armed forces, 
deaths from wounds have been re- 
duced to a minimum as a result of the 
use of sulfa drugs. The science of 
psychiatry is daily making strides in 
curing—sometimes in a matter of 
hours—the mental casualties of battle, 
the breakdowns which occur as a re- 
sult of the strain of living and fight- 
ing under actual combat conditions. 


Unprecedented Progress 


Medicine is but one of dozens of 
scientific fields in which unprecedented 
progress is being made under the im- 
pact of war. Many of the discoveries 
and advances now being made will not 
be fully felt by the civilian population 
until after the war because they are 
being used almost exclusively for war 
purposes. But scientific and technical 
progress is being made so rapidly and 
on such a vast scale that it cannot but 
have a profound effect upon the nature 
of our civilization after the war. Al- 
ready people are looking forward to 
the day when this wealth of scientific 
information can be ysed for peace and 
human betterment instead of for de- 
struction. 

In medicine alone, the changes to 
be expected will be revolutionary. Dis- 
eases which were scourges before the 
war are being successfully combated 
and if the wartime progress in medical 
science is fully utilized after the war, 
the health of the nation will be vastly 
improved. 

But these advances in medical sci- 
ence will not be automatically trans- 
lated into better national health stand- 
ards. The problem will arise as how 
best to make the services of medical 
science available to the people. Bitter 
issues will arise. Already the clouds 

’ (Concluded on page 6) 
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Facts About Magazines 


Research Publications 


O keep abreast of world affairs, the 

student must often look further 
than the current month’s crop of 
general magazines. On many occa- 
sions he needs detailed information— 
the full text of a speech, or the life 
history of a personality in the news— 
to understand events. Often too, 
gaps in his background require him 
to go back and consult a variety of 
publications which have carried in- 
formation on a given subject. 

There are several periodicals which 
make such research easily and quickly 
possible. All are available in most 
public libraries, and many are to be 
found in the average school library. 

One of the most valuable references 
the student of world affairs can turn 
to is the magazine Vital Speeches, 
published twice a month by. the City 
News Publishing Company. Each is- 
sue of this magazine contains about 
10 speeches, reprinted by the editors 
as the most significant of those made 
in the two-week period between issues. 

While political speeches are, as 
might be expected, predominant 
among those chosen, Vital Speeches 
in no way limits the subject matter 
of its contents. Discussions of sci- 
ence, economics, and education, among 
other topics, are frequently chosen for 
reprinting. 

In selecting speeches on political 
questions, the editors of Vital 
Speeches follow a policy of complete 
impartiality. For example, in one 
issue speeches by Wendell Willkie and 
Colonel Robert R. McCormick—two 
men whose views are poles apart and 
who have opposed each other at every 
turn—were featured. Any speaker 
talking intelligently on a topic of cur- 
rent importance to the world or to 
the nation may have his words re- 
printed in Vital Speeches. 

A monthly publication of equal im- 
portance to the student of world af- 
fairs is Current Biography, in which 
the careers of people in the news are 
summarized. Each issue offers about 
80 biographical sketches, ranging 
from a paragraph to two pages in 
length. 

The professions from which Cur- 
rent Biography draws its subjects are 
as varied as the individual personali- 
ties themselves. The occupational in- 
dex in the front of each issue lists 
such varied fields as government and 
radio, art and journalism, religion and 
medicine. Side by side in its pages 
are sketches of such different types 


as singer Frank Sinatra and Japanese 
diplomat Mamoru Shigemitsu. 

Current Biography writeups are 
factual but far from dry. Presented 
in a lucid, informal way, they give 
all the exact data on the person under 
discussion—his birthplace, his par- 
ents’ names, his school record, and the 
positions he has filled. Then to throw 
further light on his personality and 
activities, they quote all shades of 
comment and opinion he has inspired. 

Each sketch is accompanied by a 
photograph of the subject. And for 
the student who wishes still more de- 
tailed information about a personality, 
references are listed at the end of each 
writeup. 

At the end of each 12-month period, 
the Current Biography yearbook is 
compiled. In alphabetical order, all 
the sketches published during the year 
are reprinted with a cumulative index. 
Although Current Biography has been 
in existence only since 1940, it has al- 
ready covered a good cross-section of 
the important people of our time. 

The H. W. Wilson Company, pub- 
lisher of Current Biography, is also 
behind two other important reference 
publications—the Book Review Digest 
and the Readers’ Guide to Periodical 
Literature. Both of these are stand- 
ard library equipment and invaluable 
research tools. 

The Book Review Digest, published 
monthly except July, lists important 
books in all fields, together with brief 
summaries of reviewers’ comments on 
them. Listing is according to the au- 
thor’s name with a subject and title 
index for further reference. A six- 
months’ cumulation is published each 
August, and an annual cumulation, in 
book form, in February. 

The Readers’ Guide to Periodical Lit- 
erature, a comprehensive index to the 
material in almost every existing 
American periodical, is published 
every month. Abridged editions, and 
editions spanning two to seven month 
periods are also published at regular 
intervals. A cumulative annual edi- 
tion is published each June, and bound 
cumulative indexes are published every 
two years. Listing magazine refer- 
ences by subject matter, this publica- 
tion is an invaluable guide for student 
research. 

None of these periodicals, with the 
possible exception of Vital Speeches, 
is suggested as regular reading mat- 
ter. But as supplements to the gen- 
eral magazines, all should be used. 


Specialist on Latin America 
Forthright Edward Tomlinson 


OST top-ranking newspapers in- 

clude among their featured com- 
mentators a retinue of specialists. Be- 
sides regular news analysts who cover 
events in all fields of world affairs, 
they have aviation columnists, labor 
columnists, and a host of other col- 
umnists specializing in a wide range 
of varied topics. 

Unlike the press, radio offers an al- 
most uninterrupted diet of general 
news commentators. Outside of a few 
military experts like Major George 
Fielding Eliot, the majority of radio 
newscasters are analysts who make 
the world their province and limit 
their pronouncements to no special 
field. 

But there is one conspicuous excep- 
tion to this rule. It is to be found in 
the person of Edward Tomlinson, 
Dean of Latin American commenta- 
tors, first man to broadcast regular 
programs on Latin America, and 
radio’s one eminently successful spe- 
cialized newscaster. 

Behind Tomlinson’s distinguished 
reputation lies a quarter of a century 
of close contact with the Americas to 
the south. The statement that “Ed- 
ward Tomlinson has just returned 
from South America” frequently pre- 
ceded his broadcasts. He is one ex- 
pert who is constantly in close per- 
sonal touch with his source. Today 
he is well past his 200,000th mile of 
travel in the lower half of the Western 


- Hemisphere. 


Tomlinson grew up in Georgia and 
went to college there. But while the 
First World War was raging in Eu- 
rope, he left the United States to con- 
tinue his education with graduate 
studies at the University of Edin- 
burgh in Scotland. The end of the 
war saw him off to South America on 
the first of his extended trips up and 
down its varied regions. 

In the early 1920’s, Tomlinson was 
a contributing correspondent for the 
New York Herald Tribune and Col- 
lier’s, sending back feature articles on 
the economic and political life of the 
South American republics. Soon he 
became associated with the Pan Amer- 
ican Union, and, in 1928, began to re- 
port the Pan American conferences. 

About this time he helped to launch 
something totally new—broadcast ac- 
counts of the Pan Amer- 
ican conferences, given 
in English and _ short- 
waved back to the United 
States. Ever since he has 
been the nation’s num- 
ber one radio spokesman 
on Latin American af- 
fairs. 

At the same time, he 

has continued as a writer 
on the subject. Besides 
frequent articles for 
leading magazines, he 
has authored two books 
about Latin America— 
New Roads to Riches, 
discussing the economic 
development of the con- 
tinent, and In the Other 
Americas, a general ap- 
praisal of Latin Amer- 
ican affairs. 

As a radio newscaster, 
Tomlinson is impressive 
for his rich, even voice 
and for his sound, un- 
biased interpretations of 
events. With his keen, 
analytical mind and the 
perspective of 25 years’ 
intimate knowledge of 


the Americas, he is able to present 
unusually well-rounded analyses. And, 
having neither an axe to grind norg 
particular interest to promote, he & | 
always ready frankly to call a spadeg 
spade. ‘ 

A good example of this was his anal, 
ysis of the coup which ousted Ramon 
Castillo from Argentina’s White 
House, the Casa Rosada, and placed 
Pedro Ramirez and his little clique of 
army officers in command of the goy. 
ernment. While others fumbled and 
hesitated, waiting to see what stand 
the new regime would take on hemi. 
sphere solidarity and the Axis, Tomlin. 
son came out immediately with plain 
words on what the change, and, in- 
cidentally, the whole Argentine policy 
of neutrality, meant in terms of its ef- 
fects upon the cause of the United 
Nations. 

As he sees it, Argentina’s attitude 
toward both the war and her own form 
of government is the product of her 
economic prosperity. Being little af- 
fected by the war, Argentina’s people 
have no desire to invite hardship by 
entering the conflict. Enjoying pros 
perous business conditions and a high 
standard of living, they are too pre 
occupied with personal gain to pay 
much attention to their government, 

Because of this, according to Tom- 
linson, the Castillo dictatorship first 
gained a foothold in 1930. When this 
had worn itself out on its own corrup- 
tion, the people were still not suff- 
ciently inconvenienced to overthrow 
it with a genuinely democratic move 
ment. It fell, almost by default, toa 
group of opportunists with no broader 
aims than the desire for personal 
power. In other words, Tomlinson 
sees the whole pageant of recent his 
tory in Argentina—neutrality, dic 
tatorship, and pro-Axis leanings—as 
the result of popular indifference born 
of economic plenty. 

As for the future of hemisphere re 
lations, Tomlinson has equally definite 
ideas. Believing that the Americas 
will emerge from the war untouched 
by the great disasters and sufferings 
that are ravaging the rest of the 
world, he holds that the Westem 
Hemisphere will enjoy an unparalleled 
opportunity to consolidate in a mighty 
economic unit. 
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air might closes in on Japan, her ship- 
ping becomes more vulnerable to at- 
tack. It becomes increasingly difficult 
for her to supply her forces in central 
and south China by river and sea, as 
she has been doing. If she can open 
up and hold the railroads and send 
men and supplies by land, her position 
will be greatly strengthened. Thus; 
the land wedge which has separated 
the armies of northern China and cen- 
tral China will be removed, and the 
way will be opened for the next step, 
which undoubtedly will consist of try- 
ing to open the railroad between Han- 
kow and the important port of Canton 
in the south. 

A glance at the map reveals the rel- 
ative disposition of Japanese strength 
on the Asiatic mainland. Manchuria 
and most of north China are securely 
in Japanese hands. The seacoast in 
central China is equally firmly held by 
the Japanese. In the south, however, 
the hold is less certain. The ports of 
Canton and Hong Kong, the two most 
important in the south, are held, but 
there are other ports and other 
stretches of the seacoast that are not 
controlled by Japan. Her garrisons in 
the south must be supplied by sea. 
Japan’s objective now is to tighten her 
hold in that part of China by opening 
a land route. 


Japan Forewarned 


Japan is anxious to realize this ob- 
jective at present because she has been 
forewarned by Admiral Nimitz and 
other American military and naval 
leaders that only by establishing pow- 
erful Allied military bases in China 
can the final showdown against the 
heart of Japan take place. She has 
also been warned that these bases will 
be established by striking directly at 
the coast of southeastern China and 
opening Chinese ports to our ships and 
men. The Japanese know that every 
drive undertaken by Admiral Nimitz 
brings American naval and air power 
Coser to the coast of China. They 
know that General MacArthur’s forces 
from the south are edging closer to 
China from another direction. They 
now that before long they may not 
be able to reach southern China except 
by land. 

The loss of either.Canton or Hong 
Kong, or both, would be a bitter blow 
to Japan, for both are excellent ports 


s and both have railroad connections 


With the interior of the southern part 
of China, still in Chinese hands. The 
Japanese cannot protect the southern 
coast of China by seapower without 
tisking the bulk of their naval 
strength in an encounter with the 
Americans—which they show no dis- 
Position to do. Hence their present 
‘mphasis upon a land route. 

Although the city of Hankow has 
been in Japanese hands since 1938, the 
Japanese have been unable to take full 
advantage of its location as a supply 
base and base of military operations. 

the railroad to north China 

Was not entirely in their hands, they 
have been obliged to send supplies and 
ents to Hankow by river 
boats along the Yangtze. These boats 
Made excellent targets for Allied 
based in the city of Loyang, to 
west of Hankow. Most of 
Wats were able to travel only at 
t, hiding out during the daytime. 
only have the Japanese estab- 
i control over the 180 miles of 
between Hankow and Peiping, 
they are also making a concerted 
tive to capture the city of Loyang, 













which is the most important Chinese 
base north of the Yangtze. As we go 
to press, they have come to within six 
miles of the city and are pressing hard 
to capture this vital point. 

If Loyang falls to the Japanese, the 
Allied position in central China will 
be seriously handicapped. Far more 
important to our overall strategy, how- 
ever, will be the success or failure of 
Japan’s drives against southern China. 
If she succeeds in closing the entire 
southern coast of China and in estab- 
lishing a firm grip upon the railroads 
of this section, the task of storming 
the China coast by 
sea will become far 
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In this race 
against time, the 
determining factor Re 
will be the staying 
power of the Chi- 
nese soldiers, aided 


by the few supplies ar 

that can be flown in 

from bases in India & 
=e «CT 


and by the air sup- 
port which General 
Chennault’s planes 
and pilots can pro- 








so well trained as they might be. They 
are even lacking the drugs and medi- 
cal supplies so essential to an army. 
It is no exaggeration to say that the 
Chinese losses from preventable sick- 
ness have far exceeded losses in battle. 

Again the Chinese have sent an 
urgent plea to the Allies for help in 
the new military crisis confronting 
the country. “If the Chinese soldiers 
haven’t the necessary weapons, they 
cannot win battles,” the Allies were 
reminded a few days ago by an official 
of the Chinese government. 

Despite China’s urgent need, there 


Major Military Crisis 


(Concluded from page 1) 


ernment. Machinery and workmen 
have been moved from the industrial 
centers to the interior, where fac- 
tories have been set up. Small-scale 
cooperatives have been established in 
remote parts of the country to use 
local raw materials for hundreds of 
items useful in the war effort. But 
these, together with the supplies sent 
in by air, are but a trickle of the 
goods needed to fight effectively. 

To make matters worse, Free China 
is in the throes of wild inflation. Prices 
have risen to fantastic heights and 
continue to rise at the rate of about 


























vide. Both the sup- 
plies and the air 
support will be in- 
adequate to the 
task, but they will do much to help 
prevent disaster. 

Greatest dependence, however, will 
be placed upon the valor of the Chi- 


- nese soldiers and their staying power. 


Time and again, it has been freely 
predicted that the Chinese armies 
would collapse and be forced to sur- 
render to the Japanese. Time and 
again, they have upset predictions, and 
now they are on the threshold of their 
eighth year of war. They have been 
obliged to modify their tactics to con- 
form with their sad lack of weapons 
and munitions. They soon found that 
they were unable to defend their towns 
and cities and, after the fall of Hankow 
and Canton in 1938, they began to 
fight a war of movement and attri- 
tion, whereby they would engage in 
guerrilla tactics, destroying Japanese 
equipment, surrounding Japanese 
units and thus cutting down Japan’s 


* strength and nullifying many of her 


gains. 

The Chinese deficiency in arms and 
equipment of all kinds is apparent in 
the present battles in central China. 
There the Japanese have tanks, hun- 
dreds of armored cars and military 
trucks, and excellent equipment. Most 
of the Chinese soldiers must move on 
foot, fight without heavy weapons. 
They are poorly clothed, and are not 





is little the Allies can do at the mo- 
ment to bring aid to the hard-pressed 
Chinese at the battle fronts. War ma- 
terials cannot be sent in from overseas 
because all the important coastal 
points, with communications to the in- 
terior, are in Japanese hands. There 
has been some smuggling of war goods 
through the port of Hong Kong, but 
this is hardly sufficient to meet China’s 
needs. The Burma Road has been 
closed and Allied fighters in Burma 
are struggling desperately to open it. 
The only remaining route is the air 
route, over the eastern end of the 
Himalayas. Thus, China finds her- 
self virtually stranded and is likely to 
remain stranded until American sea 
and air power can blast a path to the 
coast of southern China. 


Meager Resources 

Meanwhile, the Chinese must fall 
back on their own meager resources. 
And these resources are meager 
enough because the areas of the main- 
land which Japan controls are those 
which contained nearly all China’s 
prewar industry, railroads, and other 
resources vital to modern warfare. 
Nevertheless, the Chinese have per- 
formed miracles in developing the inte- 
rior of the country, the regions under 
the control of the Chungking gov- 
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Since this map was drawn, the Japanese have succeeded in seizing the entire length of the Hankow- 
Peiping Railroad 


10 per cent 4 month. Much of the 
space available in planes for China 
has to be used to transport Chinese 
currency. This financial instability 
has not only brought great suffering 
to the Chinese people; it has also 
tended to slow down production be- 
cause manufacturers have been unable 
to fulfill their government contracts 
due to constantly fluctuating prices. 

Nor is that all. Political instability 
is widespread. The feud between the 
government of Chiang Kai-shek and 
the Chinese Communists remains in 
spite of the temporary truces that 
have been effected since the outbreak 
of the war. The Communist armies 
have not always received the support 
they needed to fight the enemy, and 
there have been frequent armed clashes 
between Communist groups and forces 
of the central government. The threat 
of civil war in China always looms as 
a possibility, although new negotia- 
tions have been undertaken between 
Chiang and the Communists in the 
hope of preventing this disaster. 

The picture in China is far from 
bright as that country approaches the 
end of the seventh year of war. But 
the Chinese are hopeful that they can 
hold off until the rapidly increasing 
might of their allies can establish ef- 
fective contact with them. 
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The Invasion Coast 


Invasion Coast 


Last week the unrelenting blasting 
of the invasion coast by Allied planes 
continued by day and by night, mount- 
ing in a steady crescendo. Most of 
the 3,600 miles of coast stretching 
from the North Cape to the Pyrenees 
was subject to possible attacks, but 
the concentration of bombing clearly 
showed that the main invasion blow 
—or blows—must fall in an area rea- 
sonably close both to England, the 
base of the invasion, and to Germany, 
the objective. Each section of this 
area has its own advantages and dis- 
advantages: 

1. Denmark lies close to Germany’s 
vital centers, but it is uncomfortably 
far from England. Shoals off the 
coast, a lack of good harbors, and the 
easily defended narrow land bottle- 
neck of the Jutland peninsula all make 
invasion through this area difficult. 

2. Germany’s short North Sea coast 
is naturally a danger spot, but like 
Denmark it is too far from British 
bases for maximum air and sea effec- 
tiveness. Outlying islands and shoals 
restrict the approach to narrow, easily 
mined channels, and the coast is heav- 
ily fortified. 

3. The Netherlands offers some 
good ports and outflanks some of the 
strongest of the German Westwall for- 
tifications. Even so the area is heavily 
defended and could be easily flooded. 


There are sand bars, islands, and 
mined channels protecting the coast, 
which is too far from England for 
shore-to-shore use of small landing 
craft. 

4. Belgium is within easy reach of 
England, and its 42-mile sea fron- 
tier offers gentle, sloping beaches 
for landing. However, this area is 
strongly defended and behind it lie 
the Rhine and the Westwall. 

5. The French coast from Belgium 
to the mouth of the Seine River at Le 
Havre is the ideal natural invasion 
area. Its closest point is only 22 miles 
from England; the farthest is only 90 
miles. Landing craft of all sizes could 
quickly cross the channel here in good 
weather with maximum concentration 
of air support. There are suitable 
beaches and several ports, with a good 
network of communications stretching 
inland. On the other hand, Germany 
has her deepest and strongest concen- 
trations of defense in this area, backed 
up by the Westwall and the Rhine. 

6. The Norman and Brittany penin- 
sulas of France beyond Le Havre are 
easily accessible from England, and 
offer several ports and smooth beaches. 


Ward Dispute 


The fundamental issue which led 
the Montgomery Ward Company to 
defy the War Labor Board and to re- 
fuse to extend an expired contract 
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CARMACK IN CHRISTIAN SCIENCE MONITOR 


Also Awaiting D-Day 


with the CIO union was the question 
of whether the union still represented 
a majority among Ward’s employees 
in Chicago. That question presumably 
should have been settled by the recent 
election among Ward’s Chicago em- 
ployees sponsored by the National 
Labor Relations Board, in which the 
union won a majority of the votes cast. 

Yet neither the union nor the man- 
agement was satisfied as the election 
ended and as the government returned 
the Ward Chicago plant to private 
management. The union warned that 
more strikes would result unless a new 
labor agreement was signed, while 
Sewell Avery, chairman of the com- 
pany, expressly refused to sign a con- 
tract which would grant “maintenance 
of membership or any form of closed 
shop.” And the congressional investi- 
gations of the whole matter are being 
continued. 

Meanwhile, as this is written, the 
controversy at the Hummer Manufac- 
turing Company, a subsidiary of 
Ward’s located at Springfield, Illinois, 
has reached a critical point. This 
company, like the Ward Chicago plant, 
has defied a War Labor Board order, 
and the President has been asked to 
intervene. It is generally agreed that 
there is no question regarding the 
President’s authority should he order 
this plant seized, for it is clearly a 
war-goods manufacturer. 


Congress at Work 


As this paper goes to press Con- 
gress is hard at work trying to finish 
up several important pieces of legis- 
lation before adjourning late in June 
for the political conventions. Lend- 
Lease has been approved for another 
year, and the national debt limit is 
being raised to $240 billion. 

It now seems certain that Amer- 
icans will have an easier job in the 
future when it comes to paying federal 
income taxes. A bill already passed 
by the House provides that, for 30,- 
000,000 taxpayers with salaries under 
$5,000 a year, all the tax will be with- 
held at the source and no returns will 
need to be filed. 

For 20,000,000 other taxpayers 
forms would be much simpler under 
this bill. The victory tax would be 
abolished. Flat exemptions of $500 
each for the taxpayer, his wife, and 
each dependent child would replace the 
present exemptions. There would 
also be a flat deduction allowed each 
taxpayer, amounting to perhaps 10 
per cent of his income, as a blanket 
allowance for contributions, interest, 


= 


Week 


taxes. and soon. The basic rate would 
be three per cent instead of the preg. 
ent six, and surtax rates would run 
from 20 per cent up to 91 per cent of 
all income over $200,000 a year. 


New Navy Secretary 


Republicans and Democrats alike 
have hailed James V. Forrestal as an 
ideal choice for the new Secretary of 
the Navy. It is generally agreed that 
no other civilian could match his 
knowledge and experience for the job, 

Since August 1940 Forrestal hag 
been Undersecretary of the Navy, and 
as chief assistant to the late Secretary 
Knox he has been largely responsible 
for the construction program which 
has made the United States Navy the 
most powerful in the world. In order 
to get first-hand information about 
the war, he has made two extensive 
trips to the Pacific battle fronts—in 
1942 and early this year. He is a 
strong advocate of keeping the Navy 
powerful after the war. 

A trim, square-jawed man, who looks 
much younger than his 52 years, For- 
restal keeps in trim by vigorous games 
of golf, tennis, and handball. Born 
and reared in New York, he earned 
part of his expenses in college by wait- 
ing on tables. During the last war he 
enlisted in the Navy, and then trans- 
ferred to naval aviation. 

The new Navy Secretary is a Demo- 
crat. Before joining the Navy De 


James V. Forrestal 


partment he was a prominent and 
highly successful banking executive 
on Wall Street. One of his most out- 
standing characteristics is his ability 
to talk little but to listen much. 


Election in Eire 


The fundamental difference between 
a parliamentary system of gover- 
ment, such as the one in England, 
France, or Eire, and the type of gov 
ernment operating in the United 
States, is illustrated in the recent 
political developments in Eire and the 
forthcoming election in that country. 

What happened was simply this: the 
government headed by de Valera was 
backing a certain piece of legislation 
in the Irish Parliament (the Dail). 
Although most observers consi 
the bill to be only a minor dome 
matter, de Valera took the defeat @ 
the bill as a serious concern, and oF 
dered a new election of the Dail. In 
this way he takes the issue directly 
to the people: if they re-elect a major 
ity of de Valera’s party (the Fianm@ 
Fail) it will mean that the people back 
de Valera’s policies. If the Fianm 
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- Fail suffers a smart defeat, it will be 


a defeat for de Valera’s policies and 
he will not be chosen again as prime 
minister. 

In the United States the chief ex- 
ecutive—the President—is elected by 
the people for a set term, which cannot 
be shortened except by impeachment 
or death, and the executive is totally 
separate from the legislative body, 
Congress. If a bill desired by the 
President is defeated—as often hap- 
pens—it does not affect the Presi- 
dent’s tenure of office, nor can he 
order Congress dissolved or schedule 
new elections. 

In a parliamentary system, such 
as Eire’s, however, the people do not 
elect the chief executive directly. In- 
stead, the people elect only the legis- 
lature—parliament—and the leading 
member of that body—who is usually 
the head of the major party—is chosen 
by the President of the country (or 
the King if there is one) to form a 
cabinet and carry out the duties of 
the chief executive. Thus this execu- 
tive, who is known as the premier or 
prime minister, is closely connected 
to the legislature, and his tenure of 
office depends on keeping the support 
of that body. 


Far East Test Results 


A test on the “Far East and Pacific 
Area” was published in the April 17 
issue of THE AMERICAN OBSERVER. 
Reports received from several hundred 
schools in all parts of the nation reveal 
that the typical high school student 
answered correctly almost exactly half 
of the 51 items in the test. 

The nationwide median was 25. 
Grade medians were as follows: 

Twelfth Grade 251% 
Eleventh Grade 25 
Tenth Grade 2514 
Ninth Grade 24 

Item No. 6 in the test contained a 
typographical error: the word “or- 
gans” should have read “oranges.” 


Surplus War Goods 


Last year in Detroit the Army Air 
Forces had a large quantity of usable 
Machine tools which they no longer 
needed, and which they sold for $36,- 
924. Subsequent investigation re- 
vealed that the tools were worth more 
than $1,700,000. 

It is to prevent such waste as this 
that William L. Clayton, Surplus War 
Property Administrator, is now laying 
plans for the disposal of probably $50,- 
000,000,000 worth of goods and plants 
owned by the federal government. 
His task will be the most complicated 
merchandising operation ever tried, 
and it will be carried out of necessity 


NEW MIRACLE DRUG. Dr. Hans 

one of the biochemists who acme eer 
ine, vivicillin, which in many ways is 
to penicillin, is a Germa 
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CONGRESSIONAL LEADERS. Upon his return to 
Roosevelt ferred with leaders of Congress—(left to right) Rep. Sam Rayburn, 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, Senator 
Cormack i 


Ww. M 


through the methods of experiment 
and of trial and error. 

Clayton’s organization (SWPA) will 
not actually sell the properties, nor 
will it even decide what is surplus 
property. That job will be handled 
by five other agencies. 

What SWPA will do is to set the 
policy under which the goods may be 
sold. It will test markets to deter- 
mine fair prices, and weigh these 
prices against the original cost of the 
goods. It will try to prevent specu- 
lators from getting the goods for re- 
sale purposes, and will determine 
whether public auctions, negotiated 
sales, sealed bids, or fixed prices would 
be the best methods in each case. 


A New History Book 


Did you know that: 

As late as the 1800’s farmers 
thought that iron plows poisoned the 
soil? 

Lawyers, up until nearly 1800, were 
looked upon as social outcasts? 

Until 1847 the person who received 
a letter paid the postage, not the per- 
son who sent it? 

James Madison was the first Presi- 
dent of the United States who made 
a steady habit of wearing long trou- 
sers? 


ACME 


the White House, President 
Barkley, and Rep. John 


The first effective pin-making ma- 
chine was invented in 18327 

All these facts and many more are 
revealed in an unusual and intensely 
interesting new book entitled The Way 
Our People Lived: An Intimate Amer- 
ican History, by W. E. Woodward 
(New York: E. P. Dutton and Co., 
$3.95. 400 pages). Although the book 
is written in story form, the informa- 
tion is historically accurate, and we 
highly recommend it for your summer 
reading. 





A Time for Service 
(Continued from page 1) 


Do not spend money unnecessarily. 
Do not be ashamed to wear old clothing. 
It is more to one’s credit to do that than 
to dress extravagantly at a time like 
this. There are two reasons why you 
should avoid all unnecessary spending. 
First, you should save in order to buy 
stamps and bonds, for the nation needs 
the money. Second, excessive buying 
of scarce goods pushes prices higher and 
higher and acts as a spur to inflation. 

By all means keep yourself informed 
about the problems of the day. Do not 
stop reading when school closes. Give 
as much time as possible to the study- 
ing of the great issues which must be 
solved if we are to avoid economic dis- 
aster after the war, and if we are to 
help establish a permanent peace. 





NEWS QUIZ OF THE WEEK 





1. In what part of China have the 
Japanese and Chinese been engaged in a 
major campaign? 

2. Why is the Hankow-Peiping rail- 
road of such great importance to Japan? 

8. Why is Japan seeking to strengthen 
her hold on the southern parts of China? 

4. What effect may Japan’s recent 
campaigns in China oes upon future 
American strategy in the Pacific? 

5. Why has the United States been un- 
able to send more supplies to China? 

6. What is China’s principal internal 
economic problem? Political problem? 

7. What are some of the more impor- 
tant medical discoveries made during re- 
cent weeks? 

8. Why is the issue of prepaid medical 
care likely to be bitterly contested after 
the war? 

9. What are some of the changes likely 
to take place in the field of aviation after 
the war? . 

10. Why is the automobile industry not 
expected immediately after the war to 
revolutionize its designs? 

11. What effect is the increased pro- 
ductivity of labor likely to have upon 
postwar employment? , 

12. In what field of newscasting is Ed- 
ward Tomlinson a specialist? 

18. Name some of the leading refer- 
ence and research’ publications. : 

14. According to Forrest Davis what is 
objective of President 
Roosevelt’s foreign policy? 


15. True or false: The new Secretary 
of the Navy is a Republican. 
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SMILES 





They say that when Henry Kaiser is 
away from his private office he von a 
sign on his door which reads: “ to 
Launch.” o. ace 


Adolf Hitler called Air Marshal Her- 
mann Goering and ordered that he re- 
taliate against England for the devas- 
tating air attacks on Germany. 

“Certainly, Fuehrer,” said Goering. 
“Shall I send one plane or both?” 

* - » 

“Flying experts say that rocket planes 
will carry passengers across the conti- 
nent in five years. 

“That’s too slow. I could walk it in 
that time.” ee 
finished. ‘singing “My Old. Kentucky 

nis singing “ en 
Home,” when a man in the audience was 
seen in tears. 

a you from Kentucky?” someone 


asked. 
“No,” he replied, “I’m a musician.” 
6 8.2 
Customer: “What color are your win- 
dow blinds?” 
Clerk: “Window blinds are all shades.” 
* * + 
The Army cook had just whipped u 
orders of fried for a hu ab 
of soldiers. Wearied by his efforts, he 
sat down and wrote a letter to his family. 
“Dear Folks,” he began, “for the past 
three hours shells have been bursting all 
around me.” 

















FULLER th COLLICR'S 
“They were playing war and Junior cap- 
tured all their mobile equipment.” 


A girl was speaking to her escort of 
the many bearded American sailors. “It’s 
the most amazing thing I ever saw,” she 
said. “Only the other evening I saw 
three of them—and very young, too—all 
with full beards.” 

“Probably back from overseas service,” 
explained her escort. “Were they wear- 
ing ribbons?” 

“Oh, no,” she said. “They just let them 
flow loose.” 

. * * 

“Is Mrs. Smith an active member of 
your sewing circle?” 

“My goodness, no! She never has a 
word to say—just sits and sews all the 
time.” 

- * ~~ 

Teacher: “Sammy, can you name a 

—~ in Alaska?” 
ammy: “No’m.” 
Teacher: “That’s right—Cape Nome.” 
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Transportation will undergo many changes after the war 





GEORGE W. WALKER DRAWING 


Postwar Changes Anticipated 


of the coming storms are on the ho- 
rizon as the question of providing 
some form of prepaid medical care is 
debated. In certain war industries 
systems of health insurance have been 
inaugurated. Certain cities are ex- 
perimenting with plans whereby peo- 
ple can be assured adequate medical 
care on a prepaid basis. The big 
issues of the postwar era will develop 
in connection with the role which gov- 
ernment should play in making medical 
service available to the people. 

Medicine is not the only field in 
which profound changes are taking 
place and in which postwar issues and 
problems are being raised. The war 
is effecting great economic changes. 
We have become the most completely 
self-contained and self-sufficient na- 
tion in the world as a result of the war. 
We no longer depend upon foreign 
sources for materials which only three 
years ago were vital to our welfare. 
Synthetic rubber factories are being 
built to produce 1,000,000 tons of rub- 
ber a year. We will no longer be de- 
pendent upon plantations in the 
Netherlands Indies and Malaya for 
this vital material. We have now dis- 
covered a substitute for quinine. Ar- 
tificial silk is here to stay. Once con- 
fronted by an acute shortage of alum- 
inum, we are now making aluminum 
from various clays. We are manu- 
facturing textiles from wood pulp and 
milk. The plastics industry, already 
surging forward before the war, has 
grown by leaps and bounds since 
Pearl Harbor. Revolutionary changes 
will result from the development of 
electronics. 


Postwar Transportation 


No one needs to be reminded of the 
advances made in aviation since the 
outbreak of war, almost since last 
month, for that matter. It takes little 
imagination to foresee the role of avia- 
tion in the America of the future. 
Planes which éarry 400 passengers are 
being built and larger ones are con- 
templated. The fighter plane which 
travels 500 miles an hour or 750 (as 
is predicted) gives an indication of 
what may happen in postwar civil 
aviation. 

It is difficult to realize that before 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the war only 83 American pilots had 
flown across the Atlantic and that to- 
day more than twice that number ar- 
rive at a single airport in a single hour 
from across the ocean. Commercial 
air lines are already working on post- 
war schedules to various world cap- 
itals. Regular overnight schedules to 
London or Paris after the war are 
now anticipated as a matter of course. 
Postwar aviation is likely to have 
as revolutionary effects upon our 
peacetime lives as military aviation 
has had upon the science of war itself. 
Our ideas of distance will have to be 
altered drastically. Whether the small 
plane for family use becomes a reality 
or not shortly after the war, the 
American people will be far more 
air-minded than they have ever been. 
Advances in aviation may have other 
effects upon our postwar way of living. 
One factor which may limit the use of 
the airplane for airborne freight traf- 
fic is the amount of gasoline which it 
consumes, It takes a ton of gasoline to 
fly a ton of freight across the Atlantic. 
Some of the fuel may be saved by the 
use of gliders attached to planes. The 
problem may be solved by the practical 
development of synthetic gasoline. 


“Revolutionized’” Automobile? 


To what extent the postwar auto- 
mobile will be “revolutionized” is not 
yet clear. There have been many pre- 
dictions that the car of the future will 
be completely streamlined, with en- 
gine in the rear, will be much lighter 
than the prewar models, with alumi- 
num and plastics largely taking the 
place of steel. It may well be that 
great changes in the construction of 


- automobiles will take place after the 


war, but it is doubtful whether these 
changes will come suddenly. When 
the war ends, it will be necessary for 
the automobile plants to start produc- 
ing cars quickly so as to give employ- 
ment to workers discharged from war 
jobs. The plants will be able to start 
production on the type of car they 
were turning out before the war with- 
out great delay, whereas it would take 
considerable time, perhaps two years, 
to make the dies and tools for the 
manufacture of new-type automobiles. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the 


“car of the future” will come grad- 
ually rather than suddenly. 

The railroads are already looking 
to the future and making plans for 
postwar transportation. They are 
aware of the competition they will re- 
ceive from planes, automobiles and 
buses, and trucks. The trend toward 
lighter, faster trains, similar to the 
familiar transcontinental “stream- 
liners” of prewar days will probably 
be continued, with emphasis upon 
greater comforts and luxuries to at- 
tract customers. 


Television and Housing 


Television is expected as a matter of 
course after the war. It is generally 
believed that television sets, costing 
about $200, will be put on the market 
when the war is over, and that this in- 
strument will bring in crystal-clear 
pictures in black and white. Color 
television, though improved, is not 
expected for several years. Although 
there are today few television stations, 
many more are expected shortly after 
the end of the war. Television holds 
the promise of being one of the great 
industries of the postwar period. 

The perennial need for housing has 
been intensified by the war. The war 
has reduced private housing construc- 
tion to a minimum, with the emphasis 





placed upon the construction of houg- 
ing facilities for war workers and the 
armed services. There will thus be a 
great housing shortage after the war, 
The greatest need will be for housing 
facilities for persons of low or mod- 
erate incomes. 

Many new methods of construction 
have been adopted during the war, 
Houses, in which the various sections 
are built in factories, have been put up 
in large numbers to meet emergency 
housing needs. The prefabricated 
house may be the answer to the prob. 
lem of cheap housing. 

Many cities, in studying their post- 
war problems, are devoting consider. 
able attention to their housing needs, 
They realize that slum clearance and 
the erection of decent living quarters 
is a pressing problem which must be 
dealt with. 

One of the many changes, which is 
not apparent on the surface but which 
may have more revolutionary effects 
upon our postwar life than any other, 
is the great increase in the produc. 
tivity of labor since the beginning of 
the war. Part of this has come through 
the introduction of more labor-saving 
machinery in factory and on farm. 
The farm is rapidly becoming a “food 
factory.” Already there are in use 
on farms mechanical corn-pickers, 
beet-harvesters, cotton-pickers, and 
many other machines. 


Challenge to Nation 


In the factories, much more work 
is being turned out per man per hour 
than before the war. It is estimated 
that the productivity per man-hour in 
American factories will have increased 
13% per cent between 1941 and 1946, 
This will mean that fewer workers on 
the farm and in the city will be needed 
to produce the same amount of goods, 

But what we will need after the 
war will not be fewer workers but 
more workers. It is estimated that 
after the war we must provide 55 mil- 
lion persons with jobs if we are to 
have prosperity and economic stabil- 
ity. Yet in 1940 there were only 46 
million persons employed. How can 
we find jobs for nine million additional 
workers after the war when each 
worker can produce more than before 
the war? 

In the answer we find to that ques 
tion will depend the future progress 
of our country. Many of the technical 
and scientific advances made during 
the war can be translated into higher 
standards of living for the people a8 
awhole. But they also carry a threat, 
for they may spell depression and un- 
employment. It is the great responsi- 
bility of every segment of our national 
life—government, business, labor, and 
above all, the average citizen—to face 
this challenge squarely. 
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Points of View 


What Authors and Editors Are Saying 


(The ideas expressed in these col- 
umns should not be taken to represent 
the views of the editors of THE AMER- 
ICAN OBSERVER.) 


The “Great Design” 


In the May 18 Saturday Evening 
Post, Forrest Davis has an article, 
“What Really Happened at Teheran,” 
in which he discusses the foreign pol- 
icy of the Roosevelt administration. 
One of the major objectives of that 
policy is to come to an understanding 
with Russia whereby that country can 
be brought into a permanent organiza- 
tion for peace. Comparing the Roose- 
velt objectives with those of Woodrow 
Wilson, Mr. Davis makes the following 
comment: 


The task of an American President 
seeking to define this country’s vital in- 
terests in the postwar Europe of the 
1940’s is widely different from Wilson’s. 
Yet there is one broad resemblance. 
Roosevelt, too, has a “great design.” 
While the earlier President sought to 
organize the family of nations into a 
world structure founded on law, Mr. 
Roosevelt is striving to bring the Soviet 
Union, which has fallen out with the 
European tradition, back into the family 
of nations as a condition precedent to 
world organization. Convinced that un- 
less that reunion takes place, there can 
be no world association, no assu hope 
of peace, the President’s “great design” 
rests on two sweeping assumptions. 
First, he accepts the prevalent view that 
the Soviet Union will be able to organ- 
ize effectively its manpower and re- 
sources in peace as well as war, thus 
becoming permanently a great power. 
He further assumes that the interests of 
a victorious Russian state can be recon- 
ciled to those of the Atlantic powers, 


China, and the small nations of Europe 
and America .. . 

Mr. Roosevelt, gambling for stakes as 
enormous as any statesman ever played 
for, has been betting that the Soviet 
Union needs e and is willing to pay 
for it by collaborating with the West. 
By no means unaware of the risks, he 
declines, nevertheless, to acknowledge 
them even to cigse associates. The White 
House is a celicate sounding board, re- 
flecting everything that happens every- 
where cn the globe. It would be absurd 
to suppose that the President has not 
considered the implications of his Rus- 
sian policy in all angles and facets. The 
alternative—a Russia excluded, ag- 
grieved and driven in on itself to pre- 
pare for the inevitable war of conti- 
nents—was to him so much worse that 
he saw himself with little choice. He 
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chose, moreover, to prosecute his policy so 
sincerely that the Russians, proverbially 
mistrustful, could have no ground for 
misgiving. 


Real Japanese 


Sydney Greenbie, who has spent 
years studying Japanese problems, 
lists in the May American Mercury 
a number of misconceptions we have 
about the Japanese, Such misconcep- 


tions include the idea of the personal 
courage of the Japanese, his indiffer- 
ence to death, his calmness and stoi- 
cism. Here is what Mr. Greenbie says 
about some of the more widespread 
misconceptions: 


Modern Japanese codes of 
were shaped long ago by a series of great 
Japanese dictators who im: continu- 
ous moral defeats upon their subjects, 
making them retreat and demean them- 
selves in relation to victorious overlords. 

What we have not quite understood is 
that despite a superficial modernization 
of the country, Japan’s mental life has 
undergone no genuine change. The 
swashbuckling shoguns and samurai re- 
tain the same power over the cowering 
Japanese soul that they had during the 
epoch of Japanese _self-imprisonment, 
even though tanks, airplanes, and tommy 
guns have replaced the sword .. . 

The spiritual discomfort of the Japa- 
nese suddenly released into the world 
after centuries of hibernation has showed 
itself for nearly a century in something 
which we westerners have en for 
sensitiveness, pride, and need of saving 
face. This is another of our popular 
fallacies. To begin with, saving face 
is not exclusively an Oriental character- 
istic. It is only a somewhat naive ex- 
aggeration of the personal consideration 
westerners demand and grant all the 
time. Among us it is based on a su 
— that God created us all equals. 

here is no such supposition among the 
Japanese. In no land on earth is life 
for the ordinary man more consistently 
a face-losing matter than in Japan. 
Browbeaten in relation to a superior and 
to authority, the Japanese bows, hisses 
meekly, his brow upon the mats before 
a succession of superiors. The most in- 
consequential official has dignity that 
must placated by bowing and scrap- 
ing. 


TVA Flood Control 


While there are many features of 
the TVA program which are subject 
to sharp controversy in Congress and 
throughout the nation, there is almost 
unanimous approval of its flood-con- 
trol measures. During the heavy rains 
this spring, these flood control meas- 
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We have many misconceptions about the 
Japanese 


ures were tested. The St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch sent a staff member to com- 
pare the uncontrolled regions with 
those of the Tennessee River Valley. 
He reported: 


A day’s plane trip down the flooded 
Mississippi from St. Louis to Cairo, IIli- 
nois, and then up the disciplined Ten- 
nessee River is a study in shocking 
contrasts. The one is a picture of destruc- 
tion, the other a picture of orderly tran- 
quillity. One is the beast of uncontrolled 
waters; the other the beauty of waters 
made to serve man instead of to terrorize 
and despoil him. 

From the air the confluence of the 
swollen Missouri and the rampaging Mis- 
sissippi is a vast brown waste of water 
reeling angrily outside its banks. Above 
and below the heavily leveed cities of St. 
Louis and East St. Louis down to the con- 
fluence of the Ohio and the Mississippi, 
~—— ng po —- So _— 

reight yards, through crumbling es 
into thousands of acres of yielding land, 
into homes and barns and buildings. 


Before many minutes the plane was 
low over a region in the val of the 
Tennessee River almost identical in to 
gra hical characteristics to the hand-flat 
ands where the —- has its way. 
Yet here was a green smiling untroubled 
valley going about its orderly business as 
though it had not had 25.12 inches of rain 
since January. The rainfall in February 
alone was 9.71 inches, 214 per cent of 
normal, and the heaviest downpour in 54 
years, 
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Two-thirds rule. See United States: © 
gress—treaty-making 


U 


Union of South Africa. May 15—1 
Union of Soviet Socialist Republics. See Rj 
sia % 
United Kingdom. See Great Britain 
United Nations flag. May 1—4 } 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 4 
ministration. Nov 29—4; Dec 6—4 | 
United States: 
Army. Oct 4—4; Oct 18—5; Dec 6 
May 8—4 . 
budget. Jan 24—2 
Congress— 
appropriations. Jan 24—5 
five senators report. Oct 25—1 
legislation. Sep 13—2; Mar 13—3; 
22—4 . 
membership. Dec 13—5 
President’s relations with. Mar 
Mar 13—1 
pressure groups. Dec 13—1 
procedure and proposed reforms. 
25—2; Oct 15—3; Nov 209—4; Mar 
3; Mar 13—3; May 8—2 
treaty-making. Sep 20—2; Oct 25—2 
Truman Committee. Mar 20—4,7 | 
Federal Communications Commission. 
18—6 
Foreign Economic Administration. Oct 11s 
foreign policy. Sep 13—1; Sep 20—1; 
27—3; Oct 4—1, 2, 6, 8; Oct 25—iy 
Nov 8—4, 5; Nov 15—1, 4; Feb 284 
Apr 3—1, 4; Apr 24—4; May 1 
May 22—7 
Navy. Oct 4—4; Oct 18—5; Oct 252 
Nov 8—5; May 8—4 
Office of Price Administration. Oct 
Nov 1—4; May 15—4 ’ 
Office of War Information. Oct 11—5; 
25—6; Feb 21—4 
politics— 
congressional elections. Nov 15—2; 


20—4 
“labels” used in. May 1—1 
parties. Sep 20—1; Feb 7—2 
presidential campaign (1944). Sep 1 
Sep 20—2; Nov 1—3; Jan 10—1; 
31—4; Feb 21—4; Feb 28—2, 5; 
3—4; Apr 17—1; May 1—1; May 
‘primary elections. Feb 28—2; Apr 1 
Supreme Court. Oct 11—4; Apr 17—4 


Vv 


Valera, Eamon de. Mar 27—2 
Vandercook, John W. Mar 20—8 
Van Doren, Irita. May 1—2 
Vargas, Getulio. May 1—5 
Veterans. Nov 8—5; Jan 17—4; Jan 3 
Feb 7—5; Feb 14S; Feb 28——4 ; 
Victor Emmanuel III, King. Oct 11—3; 
24—5 
Victory Fleet Day. Sep 27—1 
Vinson, Fred M. Jan 10—6; Mar 13—2 
Voting: 
18-year-old age limit. Sep 13—1 
by members of the armed services. 
29—5; Dec 13—5; Jan 3—4; Jan 24 
Feb 14—1; Mar 13—5 
by Negroes in primary elections. Apr 


w 


Wages. Nov 1—4; Nov 8—1 
Wallace. DeWitt and Lila Bell. Nov 
Wallace, Henry. Sep 20—5; Nov 1—5; 
28—5; May 1—5 Z 
Walsh, Richard J. Jan 24—8 Jf 
War atrocities. See Atrocities, war. 
War criminals. Nov 8—4; Nov 15—8 
War fronts: 
General surveys. Sep 13—8; Jan 2 
Apr 3—8 
air (Europe). Sep 13—2; Nov 2945) 
6—5; Jan 24—2; Mar 13—4; Mar 
Mar 27—1; May 1—4 
Burma. Nov 1—1; Mar 13—4 
China. Dec 6—4; ‘Dec 13—4; May 22 
India. Apr 3—4; Apr 17—4; Apr 
May 1—4 
Italy. Sep 20—1; Sep 27—4; Nov 
Dec 13—4; Jan 17—4; Feb 7—5;) 


6—4 
Pacific. Oct 25—4; Nov 8—4; Nov 
Nov 29—4; Dec 6—4; Jan 3—4; Jan 
1; Feb 14; Feb 14—4; Feb 
Feb 28—4; Mar 6—4; Apr 17—4; | 
1—8 
Russia. Sep 13—2; Oct 4—4; Oct ll 
Nov 1—4; Nov 8—4; Nov 15—4}) 
29—4; Jan 17—1; Jan 31—4; Apr 
sea. Dec 6—4; Jan 10—4; Feb 7 
28—4 
Yugoslavia. Oct 11—4 
Washington, D. C. Sep 20—3 
Weeks, Edward. Sep 20—8 : 
Welles, Sumner. Sep 13—5; Nov 1—4 | 
White, William Allen. Feb 7—1 J 
Willkie, Wendell. Sep 20—7; Nov 
Apr 17—1 ; 
Wilson, Charles E. Jan 3—6; Jan 10 
Winchell, Walter. May 8—8 
Women: q 
in armed services. Oct 4— a 
equal rights amendment. ia 17—S 
Woodward, W. E. May 22—5 


Y 


Young Men’s Christian Association. May 

Young, Stark. Oct 18—8 

Yugoslavia. “ 27—6; Oct 4—6; Oct B 
Nov 8—1, 2;-Jan 10—4; Apr "24S 


Zz 
Zionism. Dec 13—5; Mar 13—1 











